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GREAT BRITAIN’S COMPLIMENT TO 
AMERICAN COLORED WOMEN. 


FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS. 


It has been often charged that the Negro is dull 
and uninteresting ; that he has no racial character- 
istics that are ‘‘sui generis” ; no native impulses to 
deeds and achievements that leave an impress in 
human history, and no place but that of subservi- 


ency in the strife of nations. There may be a 


degree of truth in all this depressing estimate of 


his worth, yet we need not seek far to find refuta- 
tions more or Jess complete. There are so many 
things that contradict and make ridiculous the old 
stereotyped conclusion concerning the Negro’s 
mental and moral worth that it is not worth while 
to argue against them. It is much more agreeable 
and reassuring to make note of some of the evi- 
dences that there is a soulfulness and power of 
captivation every where amongst us that now and 
then surprise and confound our enemies. 

We have recently been again reminded that we 
owe much to the people of England for their 
gracious recognition of the manhood and woman- 
hood of the American Negro. 

Twenty years ago when the American people 
were still unaccustomed to regard their colored 
fellow citizens as others than serfs, with no status 
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of respectability in Amer the British people 
heard with rapturous de. ut the sweet singing 
These unatlected 
students so won the hearts of all Britain that 
chivalry could scarcely go further than in the 
spontaneous attentions and compliments paid to 
them. 


students from Fish University. 


The charm of Negro minstrelsy was not 
more pleasing to the sturdy Englishmen than the 
unexpected refinement of these women. Our 
character as women worthy of womanly recognition 
was then firmly established in England. 

The extraordinary interest aroused throughout 
England by Miss Ida B. Wells’ thrilling recitals 
of American savagery is the further evidence of 
how British chivalry still regards the colored 
American woman. If the present manifestation 
of British sentiment in our behalf is higher pitch- 
ed and more definite in its influence on American 
public opinion, it is because Miss Wells represents 
more intellectuality and a purpose that lifts her in- 
to the ranks of reformers. The unstinted social 
attentions paid to Miss Wells is a pleasing proof 
that British people are great hearted enough to 
pay just tribute both publicly and socially to those 
What Miss Wells 


has accomplished in England strongly suggests 


of our women who deserve it. 


the importance of a greater sense of conscious 
dignity and self respect among colored women. 

If the compliment paid to our womanhood in 
England means anything, it means that worthy 
women of the colored race will find more appreci- 
ation than they have dreamed of, if when they 
deserve such recognition they will but expect and 


demand it. It cannot be denied that our own pre- 


judices are largely responsible for many of the 


disadvantages that are charged to the prejudice of 
the other race. There is a largeness and warmth 
of heart here in America that have not yet been 
discovered to us. These pleasant surprises that 
are constantly coming to us both at home and 
abroad, as an offset to race resistence which seems 
every where to confront us, should inspire us with 
renewed courage and conviction that there Is a 
sense of justice, a philosophic calm of thoughtful- 
ness all about us that we can convert to our own 
use and uplifting, if we will but seek it heroically 


and in good temper, 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF WOMEN. 


EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


This admirable Association has now nearly 
reached its twenty-second year of work, and it 
would be difficult to estimate the influence it has 
exerted, and the amount of good it has done. 

Its object has been exactly what its name 
expresses ; viz. to help women forward in every 
line of progress moral, intellectual, political, 
social, and industrial. Its plan of work has been, 
to hold a congress of women at some central city 
in the autumn of each year, at which may be dis- 
cussed any subject affecting women’s welfare. 

Such meetings have been held at such distant 
points as St. Paul Minneseta, Memphis Tennessee, 
Louisville Kentucky, Denver Colorado, as well as 
in Chicago, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
other Eastern cities. 

In every city visited, but most notably in the 
Western and Southern cities, the Congress has left 
the traces of its presence, and many an important 
institution, such as the Women’s Exchange, and 
the Woman’s Club may be traced to its influence. 
Everything we have we can trace to the Congress 
has been said in more than one city, and the 
Association has often been urged to repeat its 
visit. 

The fee for membership is only two dollars a 
year, and besides the privileges of attending the 
Congress and taking part in its private discussions, 
the members even if not present at the meeting 
receive the printed reports of all that is done 
there. 

A. A. W. does not exclusively advocate any one 
reform, but is anxious to present with perfect 
fairness all sides of important questions. The 
Woman Suflerage question has not of course been 
neglected, and among its members may be found 
ardent advocates for it, and remonstrants against 


« 


it. They frequently therefore hold a symposium 
in which all aspects of the case are presented, often 
bringing out a lively discussion. It is interesting 
to see how wide-spread is the interest in this 
movement. Ina city where is was supposed that 
other topics would be more desirable, the directors 
found to their surprise that so much disappoint- 
ment was felt when it was found that this was not 
included in the programme, that they were obliged 
to arrange for an extemporaneous symposium 
which proved to be one of the most. brilliant 


features of the session, 


The morning meetings which are confined to 
members only, are very interesting, as the Vice- 
Presidents report from each state, and bring out 
many important facts and niuch interesting dis- 
cussion. 

As it is a great object to unite all the women of 
the country, not in an iron-clad organization, but 
in cordial union of mutual interest and good 
feeling, the association has desired for some years 
to extend its work among the Southern states, 
where there is much new life thought among the 
Their reception at Memphis was very 
It was 


women. 
cordial and the meeting most successful. 
delightful to hear the noble‘*‘Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” read by its author and responded to by the 
whole audience, in the city which had always been 
associated in our minds with gunboats, and shot 
and shell between the opposing armies in the civil 
war. 

This year it is proposed to visit Knoxville in 
Tennessee, and afterwards to extend the journey 
to Atlanta, Ga., to visit the well known Univers- 
ity which is doing so much to provide a higher 
education for the people of Georgia, and also the 
admirable industrial school at Tuskegee, Ala. 

While the Association does not take up as a 
special work the defence of any one race or class 
of people, it does feel very strongly that in just 
and harmonious relations between all the various 
races and people who help make up the American 
nation, rests the only hope of firm and substantial 
well-being for all, and it is therefore earnest in its 
desire to promote good feeling between all sections 
of the country, and all classes of the people. 

The welfare of the colored people is not forgotten, 
and while trying to emphasize distinctions of color 
as little as possible, they feel that the women who 
have come out from such deep experience of 
suffering have important lessons to teach, and that 
both for them and for all, their education and 
advancement is of great importance. 

One measure which was suggested and urged at 
the Congress at Louisville, Ky., the training of 
colored women as nurses, is rapidly spreading 
through many states, and young women are seek- 
ing opportunity for the best training at the North, 
that they may be fitted to take charge of the classes 
Which are established at Hampton and_ several 
other schools in the South. The letters in the Era 
by Miss Burgess shows how well these pupils have 
profited by their opportunities. It would be very 
interesting to have reports from other schools 


lately established. 





THE WOMAN'S ERA. 


The great object of the Association is to awaken 
thought among women and lead them to a just 
appreciation of the duties and meaning of life 
wherever their lot may be cast, feeling sure that 
in this way they cannot fail to promote ‘+The 
Advancement of Women.” 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS. 
Paper No. 1. 


ELLA LAVINIA SMITH, 


In one of Hamlin Garland’s short stories «« Up 
the Coule,” he puts into the mouth of a woman 
the following words: «T's nothing but fret, fret 
and work the whole time, never voing any place, 
never seeing anybody but a lot of neighbors just 
as big fools as you are. I spend my time fighting 
flies and Washing dishes and cleaning. 
of it all.” 

The pathetic words of that poor housewife on a 


I’m sick 


miserable western farm express in spirit, if not in 
form, the feelines of thousands of men and women 
all over our land. 

All about us are human beings struggling not 
alone for existence, but for life. A life enriched 
and made endurable by enjoyment of some of the 


countless advantages offered by the civilization of 


these last years of the nineteenth century. How 
drearily futile seem their efforts, needs not the 
pen of Hamlin Garland nor General Booth to 
depict. We have only to go, with our eyes and 
hearts open, into the great metropolitan poor dis- 
tricts of our American cities, and into the southern 
and western farm regions to learn for ourselves 
‘how the other half lives,” and to discover that 
there are more things in the life immediately about 
us than are dreamed of in our history, economies, 
or even in our philosophy. 

And yet, though our investigation may reveal 
much sin, misery and suffering, we may also find 
that the outlook is not so dark as it may some- 
times seem but that both theoretical and practical 
reformers are forwarding numerous general move- 
ments, political, economic, educational and relig- 
lous for the purpose of bringing about greater har- 
mony between those who ride upon and those who 
draw the industrial coach described hy Bellamy in 
‘* Looking Backward.” 

But though the law, public and private chari- 
ties, benevolent societies and institutions, and the 
churches have accomplished much in their partic- 
ular lines of work, yet there are avenues of life 


into which they have never entered, and great 
masses of our country and large city populations 
which they have never eflectively reached. 

It is in the homes and lives of these people 
where tort and suffering are the common inherit- 
ance, and where there js almost total ignorance of 
What peace and love are that we find the objective 
need for the social organizations conducted for the 
most part by college and university bred men and 
women and known as College Settlements. 

The settlements are not missions ; they are not 
charitable institutions: but to quote the church- 
man of Noy. 19, 1892, «The settlement is simply 
a houseful of open hearted and intelligent men or 
women who approach the poor, not as visitants 
from another world, but as dwellers in the same 
block or ward, as finding a pleasure (and it is a 
real pleasure, not a fictitious one) in the aequaint- 
ance of their fellow-inhabitants and as claiming a 
share in the life of that quarter of the town, and a 
right to contribute whatever they may have in the 
way of books, or music, or pictures, or general 
information, or meeting rooms and acquaintances 
to the well being of the community to which they 
belong. This establishes the relation of the settle- 
ment to its environment as natural instead of arti- 
ficial ; it leaves no room for patronage on the one 
side or servility on the other.” 

The men and women residents have learned in 
a measure how to live the higher life themselves, 
and they believe in the utilization and saving 
power of every influence which tends to bring 
men and women closer to the human ideal. 

The lines of work along which they labor are 
varied, intricate and well defined. Indeed, perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of the settlement 
movement is its flexibility. All details of the 
development of the worker's ideas of social inter- 
course are left to the neighborhood to determine, 
and every department of work grows out of some 
discovery made by means of natural and reciprocal 
social relations. 

The wider knowledge and liberal training of the 
settlement workers enable them to take a scien- 
tific as well as philanthropic interest in the prob- 
lems of life around them. and to see how factors 
from other forms of life inay be introduced to aid 
in their solution and how the scope and influence 
of agencies that are already working toward social] 
and economic unity may be enlarged, 


P| 


They work all the more effectively because they 


recognize in the colleges and universities them- 
selves, and in the society of the rich, cultured and 
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refined a subjective need for the settlements almost 
as great as the objective need. They have begun 
to realize that if their cherished educational and 
social institutions are to last, they must share the 
higher life for which they st: and, with the great 
masses of working people and not be satistied 
until the best influence of our civilization have 
penetrated all the ramifications of society. 

The benefit to the residents themselves are not 
only negative, but positive, for as the Secretary 
of the editorial board of the American College 
Settlement Association expresses it, ‘*Those who 
come to us expecting to give all and receive noth- 
ing soon find their mistake, for the he ‘Ip is mutual, 
and both we and our neighbors are richer for the 
new friendship and new outlook.” 





REMINISCENCES. 





Wooprork AND Nancy PRINCE. 





BY THOS. B. HILTON. 


—_—_—_—__——_——_ 


The allusion to that heroic Christian worker and 
philanthropist above me ntioned among the remini- 
seences contained in your last publication calls to 
mind the following incident of which some now 
living were eye-witnesses, an account of which 
may be interesting to many of your readers. 

Most of the old residents of Boston had either 
seen or heard of Woodfork. In fact throughout 
the entire north no slave-holder’s name was more 
familiar and no name more dreaded by those resi- 
dents who had escaped from southern bondage 
than this inhuman cowardly kidnapper. Many a 
poor fugitive had been tr: acked by him and sent 
back to his so-called master. And he seemed to 
vet along in his nefarious work unharmed. 

In the year 1847 Woodfork visited Boston. 
And his presence here was evidence that he was 
on the track of some one that had fled from slavery 
and who was known, or supposed to be, in this 
vicinity, which proved to be literally true, for he 
had not been in Boston many hours before his 
form was seen in that section of the city where the 
ereat body of the colored people were known to 
reside. Although but few recognized him it 
seemed to be circulated about that a slave holder 
was hovering around. This information, which 
our people in those times were so accustomed to 
hear, was enough to keep their eyes and ears on 
the alert. One day between eleven and twelve 


o'clock A. M., there was a ripple of excitement in 


the rear of Smith’s Court off Belknap Street. It 
seemed that some children had come out of the 
court and reported that a slave holder was in Mrs. 
Dorsey’s, 2» woman who, by some means, had 
succeeded in shaking off oppressions yoke and 
reaching Boston. This news, which was always 
enough to make our people drop everything and 
go to the rescue, was verified in this instance. 

It being working hours scarcely a colored man 
was seen in the vicinity; but, as it proved, there 
were those around that showed themselves equal 
to the occasion. Among these was Mrs. Nancy 
Prince (widow of Nero Prince), a colored woman 
of prominence in Boston who, with several others, 
learning that it was indeed true and that the slave 
holder was none other than the notorious Wood- 
fork, hurried to the scene. Mrs. Prince had seen 
this kidnapper before and therefore knew him by 
sight ; and they all started with the determination 
to thwart him at all hazards. It looked as if the 
cunning rascal had purposely selected an opportu- 
nity when he knew she was alone and no one seem- 
ingly around to enter her house. The woman was 
dumfounded at the sight of her so-called master 
and scarcely knew what to do or say, and he see- 
ing her dilema quickly announced to her that she 
was apprehended and would soon be in the hands 
of an officer, but that she could escape this trouble 
by going immediately with him. It was while 
this palaver was going on, which was all on one 
side, for his very presence had seem to paralyze 
the woman, for he stood with arms and hands out- 
stretched and moving like the wings of a vampire. 
It was while this was in progress —that the friends 
arrived, who immediately and without ceremony 
entered the house. 

Only for an instant did the fiery eyes of Mrs. 
Prince rest upon the form of the villian, as if to 
be fully assured that it was he, for the next 
moment she had grappled with him, and before he 
could fully realize his position she, with the assist- 
ance of the colored women that had accompanied 
her, had dragged him to the door and thrust him 
out of the house. By this time quite a number, 
mostly women and children had gathered near by 
(Mrs. Chloe Cabot Thomas of the old ladies’ home 
on Mrytle Street, Boston, being one of the num- 
ber), whom Mrs. Prince commanded to come to 
the rescue, telling them to ‘pelt him with stones 
and any thing you can get a hold of,” which order 
they proceeded to obey with alacrity. And the 
slave holder, in whose countenance surprise and 
alarm seemed clearly depicted and evidently con- 
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vinced that he had lost the opportunity of sccur- 
ing his victim, staried to retreat, and with his 
assailants close upon him ran out of the court into 
Belknap street. 

‘*Down which they drove, 

In dreadful race, 

Pursuers and pursued.” 

Only once did the man turn in his head-long 
flight when, seeing them streaming after him ter- 
ribly in earnest, their numbers constantly increas- 
ing and hearing in his ears their exultant cries and 
shouts of derision he redoubled his speed and, 
turning the corner into Cambridge street was soon 
lost to view. 

Mrs. Dorsey did not leave Boston, but by the 
advice of friends changed her abiding place to 
where she would be less likely to be surprised or 
retaken. But she was never afterwards molested. 
Nor was Woodfork again seen in this vicinity 
until 1850 when, in attempting to arrest » fugitive 
in Old Cambridge he was again put to flight in a 
similar manner ; an account of which may be given 
hereafter. 


WOMEN AT HOME. 





THE DIXIE HOSPITAL AND HAMPTON 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 
Marie Louise Burgess. 

Among: the Many avenues opened to the col- 
ored girls of the south, is that of trained nursing. 
In June, 1891, the Dixie Hospital was first open- 
ed to receive intelligent colored women for training 
as nurses. It was thought that intelligent nursing 
ought to take the place of the granny nursing 
which for so many years has been the main nursing 
of the southern people. The Dixie Hospital was 
the avenue by which Hampton and the surround- 
ing country was to receive nurses who were to be 
trained, and like others of their profession to stand 
side by side with the physician in caring for the 
sick and the aftlicted. 

In the first class there were only two nurses. 
but by the end of the year there were five. Dur- 
ing that time there had been thirty seven patients 
cared for in the hospital wards. These five nurses 
above mentioned were Anna De Costa, Rosa Dun- 
stan, seniors; Alberta Boyd, Susie J. Rix, Eliza 
Blackman, Juniors, they were Hampton graduates, 
excepting Rosa Dunstan who had been promoted 
to the senior class, and took her year out in the 


training school. ° All of these were bright intelli- 
gent young women, and a better class of nurses 
could not be found elsewhere. 

This Hospital was incorporated in March, 1892. 
although started before the Provident training 
school in Chicago, the latter by being incorporated 
first, is counted the older. 

The thought of starting this noble work, came 
from Miss Alice M. Bacon. one of Hampton’s 
earnest workers and teachers, one who helieves 
sincerely in a bright future for the negro girl. 
The hospital is a neat frame building, painted 
light yellow, has two good sized wards, one male, 
the other female ; and private rooms where private 
patients are accommodated : adjoining this building 
is the nurse’s home, with all the conveniences of 
home life so that no nurse can be lonely. 

The lecture and Operating rooms are in this 
building. The Supt. Miss Sarah Connacher is a 
graduate of the Waltham Training School, for 
nurses at Waltham, Mass. She is a very able 
instructor and matron. The nurses wear the usual 
blue and white seersucker dresses sO popular in 
training schools of this country, the dainty white 
cap, cuffs and aprons. 

The first class of nurses did not have the comforts 
of a nurses home, but like true missionaries put 
up with the best that was given them and saw only 
the work which was before them, during their senior 
year they were able to enjoy the Home. 

The amount. of charity work done by these 
nurses cannot be realized, but the cheerfulness 
with which the work is performed would lead one 
to believe that nothing unpleasant ever came into 
their lives. They go from ease to case caring for 
suffering humanity, walking sometimes miles to 
their cases and back again in the evening. Kivery 
one who knows the Dixie nurses, loves and _ re- 
spects them. The guests of the Hyeeia Hotel 
have employed a great many and the best doctors 
in the neighboorhood demand their service. Some 
have been to New York, others to Norfolk and 
cities near Hampton. 

During the past year a maternity building has 
heen added. 

This institution is supported by subscriptions, 
and donations. 

Lectures are given daily for one hour to the 


juniors during the term in anatomy, obstetries, 


medicines, and their ulministration, Massage, 
bandaging and general training, special subjects 
connected with nursing, and special surgical cases. 


physiology, cholera and surgery, 
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The instructors are physicians 10 the neigbor- 
hood, 

Applicants for admission must be between 
twenty-one and thirty-five, have a good common 
school education be sound mentally, morally and 
physically. The term is two years, although a 
certificate is given to those who satisfactorily 
complete a fifteen month’s course. 

This is an excellent opportunity for young 
women who wish to grasp it. What an excellent 
thing it would be ‘¢ the race would become interest- 


ed in this Hospital ; show some appreciation of 


the work, there is much that could be done if only 
the effort were made. 

As arace I fear we are thoughtless, we grasp 
every opportunity but vive little thought to the 
origin and growth of it. Let us think seriously 
and see what we are doing for the race; if we 
are doing nothing, let us try and begin to do some- 


thing. 


THE WELLS ENDORSEMENT MEETING. 





So much has already been published in the 
daily and weekly papers concerning the Wells 
dndorsement Meetings held in many places, in 
quick response to the call of President T. T. For- 
tune of the Afro-American League, that nothing 
remains for us to say that has not already been 
said, except to thank the Boston League for their 
hearty co-operation in the matter. The assist- 
ance of ex-president Walker was sought and the 
result was 2 dignified meeting managed by the 
League, which plainly indicated Boston’s feelings 
on the subject. Eloquent manly speeches were 
made by President Emory Morris, E. G. Walker, 
Esq., E. E. Brown, Esq., Revs. Scott and Kirke, 
and Dr. Roberts, and the Woman's Era Club 
was in it from the start, and through one of the 
members had the last word at it. 





HONOR TO WHOM HONOK IS DUE. 





Mr. Henry L. Shrewsbury of Cheraw, S. C., 
has completed the erection of a good schoolhouse 
which is all paid for and which he has named for 
the Secretary of the Teachers’ Committee of the 
N. E. Freedman’s Aid Society, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. The school owns ten acres of land, 
which is laid out in half acre lots for homes for 
the people. Several of these lots are already 
sold and the settlement is named Cheneyville. 


Success to the enterprise. 








ERA. 


FREE ! 


Splendid Premium Offers. 


By specialarrangement with the Boston 
Training School of Music, the Woman's 
Era is enabled to offer the following 
splendid premiums w hich offer we venture 
to say is unprecedented. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


Reap. ‘To the one who obtains the 
largest number of subscribers, over one 
hundred, within the next six months we 
will give one year’s tuition either in voice, 
violin, piano or harmony and counter- 
point at the above-named school. 


SECOND PREMIUM. 


For the second highest number of sub- 
scribers in the next six months we will 
offer a term at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute for the summer of “D4 
with instructions either in music, art, 
literature, elocution, oratory or short- 
hand and type-writing. 


THIRD PREMIUM. 


For the three children over nine years 
of age, first obtaining fifty subscribers 
for us, a year’s instruction on piano. 
This is for beginners. 


FOURTH PREMIUM. 


To all contestants failing to gain the 
premiums we will give a commission of 
twenty-five per cent. 

The Boston Training School of Music 
makes a specialty .of the training of 
teachers of music, it is a school of the 
highest grade and for these reasons and 
because this school has made no distine- 
tion on account of race, the management 
of this paper has selected it for its prem- 
ium offers. ‘The number of young people 
who come to Boston for a musical educa- 
tion increases yearly; through these 
premiums it is hoped to give a helping 
hand to worthy aspirants. 


A course in piano, voice, violin, theory 
or harmony and counter point at the 
finest school of its kind in the country. 


For further particulars address the 
Woman’s Era, St. Augustine's Trade 
Schools, North Grove street, Boston, 
Mass. 


GEORGE L. RUFFIN, 


LESSONS IN SI NGUING. 
Lamperti Method. 


AFTER OCTOBER lst, 
103 Charles Street. 
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THE WOMAN’S ERA. 


A STRONG HELPER IN ENGLAND. 


LETTER FROM FR. FIELD. 





The Mission House S. S. J. E. 
Oxford, England. 
Dear Mrs. Ruffin, — 
Thank you for the copy of the Woman’s Era 


just received. 


Upon my arrival in Liverpool I began at once 
to fulfil my promise to you and to others that ] 
would tell the people in England of the injustice 
done to the colored citizens of the United States. 

I found the greatest sy region from the clergy and 
laity, and an anxiety to hear the truth from an 
impartial witness. 

It was a matter of great regret to me that Miss 
Ida B. Wells had left England before I arrived as 


[ should have been only too glad to have met. her 


on the platform and endorsed her statements. 
She has won a great many friends for herself and 
for the cause which we have at heart. England 
knows enough to sympathize with the colored 
people in the states in their efforts to obtain jus- 
tice and to improve themselves. The Daily News, 
the Spectator and the Conte mporary Review have 
had splendid articles upon the subject. These 
represent the daily, the weekly and the monthly 
press, but in spite of the information which these 
have given the English people have comparatively 
little knowledge of the state of affairs. 

I have spoken to many of the cle tyy in London 
and Oxford and asked them to raise their voice at 
every opportunity on behalf of justice to the col- 
ored people. The English people love justice and 
have no prejudice and hear with the greatest inter- 
est of the efforts which colored people are making 
to improve their position. Many persons have 
been surprised to hear of the talent which has 


been shown by some in literature and art, and of 


the refinement and culture of Inany of the men and 
women vastly superior to many of a fairer com- 
plexion. The imprudence of some has done the 
cause harm even here, but the more vy isits England 

‘an have from people like Miss Wells the more 
wa will be weleomed. [ am sure that the 
Woman’s Era may be a useful means of commu- 


nication between the women on both sides. 


Yesterday I saw the Bishops of Lincoln and of 


Reading, and in a few ses I hope to see the 


Bishops of London and o f Ripon, and to all of 
them | hope to e xplain imMparti: lly the position of 


affairs in America, 
You may be sure that I shall lose no opportu- 


nity of speaking a word to obtain sympathy for 
those whom I have learned to love and work for 
in Christ’s Holy Church. 

May God bless your work, and especially the 
Woman’s Era. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. N. Fiexp, S. S. J. E. 
Oxrorp, July 12, 1894, 


GREAT SUFFERING STILL EXISTS IN 
THE SEA ISLANDS. 

We have taken the liberty » publish extracts 
from the fotlowing private tase Which explains 
itself. Any friends desiring to he ‘Ip in this urgent 
cause can by writing to the «*Lend a Hand” 
office or, better still, by calling on Capt. Christen- 
sen at his home, 17 Harvard Street, Brookline, 
get full and reliable information : 

Brookuine, July 25, 1894. 
Dear Mrs. Ruffin, — . 

The letters that came to us from South Carolina 
describe a sad state of affairs there. 

The spring drouth has been followed by deluges 
of rain which threaten destruction to the crops. 
A letter that came to me yesterday begs that 
something more may be done and laments the 
unintentional cruelty of the Zed Cross in printing 
false reports that the sufferers are provided for. 
The truth is that famine is at the door. Many of 
the people are sick from eating the unripe corn 
all are at their wits end to know what to do next. 
The seed being different from usual and the plant- 
ing late, besides the del: ays from first drouth and 
then excessive rain, all conspire to hinder the 
crops and belate them, so that it is likely they 
will be by five weeks at least. 

Mr. C. gave out rations till he came aw: Ly and 
since Ms ‘n two other merchants, one after another 
have carried on the work, but funds are noW ex- 
hausted. Accounts of the use of twe nty-five dol- 
lars show over seven hundred peop ile fed for two 
weeks with grits from it. A little does a creat 
deal. The trouble is there are so m: ny destitute. 
Do you think a contribution at Trinity could be 
taken for them? I don’t know what ean be done, 
The ** Lend a Hand” has sent the last they could 
get about two weeks back. 

[ wish I were a good beggar. But I’m not well 
at all—have had a week’s illness that has left me 
quite weak. 

Yours sincerely, 
Abbie H. Curisrensen. 
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——_ADVERTISE — 


IN THE 


WOMAN'S ERA 


THE ONLY PAPER IN AMERICA PUBLISHED 
IN THE INTEREST OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The WOMAN’S ERA, as the organ of the eolored 
women’s clubs, has a large circulation in many of 
the large cities, notably Boston, New Bedford, Provi- 
dence, New York, Chicago, Washington and Kan- 
sas City. 

The Literary, Musical and Domestic Departments 
are under the control of competent writers and critics. 

With its large circulation among women, and par- 
ticularly among women of thie refined and educated 
classes, it offers peculiar advantages to advertisers 
of household articles, wearing apparel, books, mag- 
azines, musical instruments, and so forth. 

Its rates are exceedingly liberal. 

Try it, and you will not regret it. 


EDITORIAL. 


—_—_—_——_——_ 


Mr. Fortune. 





Mr. Fortune has again demonstrated himself as 
a man of courage and energy in the calling of the 
meetings for the support of Miss Wells and her 
work. Such men as Mr. Fortune is, are natural 
leaders ; they should take such a position and hold 


it in the face of opposition. The race puts itself 


in a pitiable position by refusing to support capa- 
ble leaders; it seems to us that the only solution 
for us is for leaders to lead. Men of ability and 
brains stand back waiting for the whole-souled 
support that does net come or grow discouraged 
at the hindrances thrown in the way by the jealous 
and ignorant. So called high-handedness is justi- 
fable in some instances, and it would be laudable 
if practised by some of our capable ones. Let 
them take a hand at the reins, hold the place and 
compel a following. — It would come. 


The Silence of Mrs. Chant. 





At the time of the publication of the open letter 
to Mrs. Chant there were some of her friends who 


felt so confident that there had been some mistake 


that she (Mrs. Chant) was not capable of taking 
the position ascribed her, that they protested 
against our letter and expressed the opinion that 
we should soon have an emphatic denial from her. 

That was two months ago; as yet there is the 
first word to be heard from Mrs. Chant. Her 
silence may mean many things, so as it is the vir- 
tual acknowledgement of her position as a sympa- 
thizer with lynchers and a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to those who espouse the cause of the lynched. 
To the many colored women who have been enthu- 
siastic listeners to Mrs. Chant’s talks, this will 
come as a blow, but it is not the first of the kind 
we have received. It shows the great and press- 


ing need of uniting. 





Notes. 





Mrs. A. J. Cooper of Washington, author of 


«© A Voice from the South,” is taking charge edi- 
torially of the Southern Workman for the summer 
months. It is a pity that ‘*A Voice from the 
South” has never been put on sale in Boston. 
There have been not a few inquiries concerning it. 

Following is an extract from a letter to the edi- 
tor from Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon of the W. Y. 
Recorder: ‘‘I laud you in your noble efforts. I 
lived south once for eight years. I know how 
badly the field of work among the colored race 
needs intelligent women workers. * = *  * How 
the world needs good able women. 

Assuring you that my best wishes are with you 
and that Iam thoroughly interested in the cause 
for the betterment and uplifting of all, I am sin- 
cerely yours.” 

This month we begin a fine series of articles on 
College Settlements by Miss Ella Smith, Newport 
and Howard University of Washington. College 
Settlements are hardly out of the experimental 
stage and their motive, methods and success up to 
this time are subjects of great interest to students 
of economies and charitable workers. Miss Smith 
is a graduate of Wellesley College taking the B. 
A. degree in 1888, and that of M. A. in 1892. 
She is well posted on the subject of settIments and 
her articles will be read with interest and pleasure. 


—_—_—— 


Knough matter is crowded out of this issue of 


the Era to fill another. If the friends of this 
movement will only give us as large financial as 


we get literary support, we wiil be justified in 
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turning this journal from a monthly into a bi- 
monthly. 

Until further notice correspondents are requested 
to send all letters, money orders, ete.. to 103 
Charles Street. 

Were it not for the faet that some people vet 
their law and gospel from the newspaper they 
read it would seem not to be worth while to notice 
an indirect charge made in an article which ap- 


peared in the Sunday Globe of recent date, of 


sectional rivalry between colored people of the 
south and west ends of Boston. No such rivalry 
exists. Each one of the « leaders” mentioned in 
that article are trying to play their little part in 
the scheme of life with dignity and honor, and 
Without rancor of rivalry. Earnest women have 


no time nor inclination for such pettiness. 





NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 
KANSAS CITY LETTER. 

The July Era, as predicted, was an unusually 
good number, full of interesting facts and of the 
good deeds of our sister leagues, 

We were pleased to read from the pen of that 
brave little woman, Miss Ida B. Wells, and to 
learn from her letter from the copy of the West- 
minster Budget which she sent to the Kansas City 
League and from other reliable sources that her 
work is leaving an impression upon the public 
mind which must in the near future he productive 
of far reaching results. The more agitators and 
propagandists along the line the better for our 
cause, and the formation of Women’s League 
devoted to the improvement of colored women 
and the promotion of their interests will, if prop- 
erly conducted, become a potent factor in develop- 
ing and disseminating those ideas Which must form 
the hed-rock of any argument for equal rights in 
America; while the possession of such a magazine 
as the Era will give force to the movement and 
contribute largely toward welding the various 
organizations into one complete whole, thus ren- 
dering work for the race more effective. 

The Era is at all times on sale at 1027 Char- 
lotte Street, and the number of subseribers ip- 
creases monthly. Dr, Scruge’s book, « Women 
Of Distinction,” is also on sale at the same place, 
and the league is hopeful of disposing of a laree 
number of copies of this work which the doctor 


has compiled in so creditable a manner, and which, 
like many other literary productions of our race, 
should find a welcome place in every home. 

During the month of M \y, Madame Cora Wat 
son-Griflin gave a very successful concert for the 
benefit of the league. At the weekly meetings 
several interesting papers and talks have been 
given; we may especially mention those by Miss 
Worthem, Mesdames. Mallory, Handy and Allen. 

A series of Demorest Medal Contests will soon 
be given by the Temperance Section. 

A children’s sewing Class is held every Wednes- 
day at 3p. Mm. Parents are urged to send their 
little ones to this class where they may learn plain 
sewing, fancy stitches and the elements of dress- 
making, free of charge. A good home in a Chris- 
tian family has been secured for one of the girls 
from the sewing school, and she is now making 
her own living and assisting a disabled parent. 

Aprons, wrappers, underwear, ete., are con- 
stantly on sale at the room. and ice-cream is served 
daily, Sunday excepted. 

We look forward with pleasure to the August 
Era, believing that new ideas are eained and pos- 
sible difficulties avoided by this personal contact, 
as it were with our co-laborers, 

Yours for the race. 
J. Simone Yaregs, 


The ofticers of Ruth and Ada Chapters, beneyo- 
lent orders. were Installed at a recent meeting by 
B. B. Francis, Past W. P. of Ruth Chapter. 

The following are the officers of Ruth Chapter : 
Mrs. D. R. Francis. Worthy Matron: Mrs. Lillie 
Payne, Associate Matron: Mrs. J. H. Crews, 
Lulu Whittington, Secretary ; 
Mrs. Mary Smith, Associate Conductress ; James 
H. Crews, Worthy Patron. 

Officers of Ada Chapter: Mrs. L. A. MceCamp- 
hell, Worthy Matron: Mrs. Elvira Foster, Asso- 
ciate Matron: Mrs. Celia Lawson. Secretary ; 
Mrs. Julia Wilson. Conductress: Mr. J. W. 
Richardson, Worthy Patron. 


The annual session of the Grrand Chapter for 


Treasurer : Mrs. 


the State of Missouri will convene at Indepen- 
dence, Wednesday, July 18, 
i, 3. ¥. 
PRrovipENce, R. I.. July 8, 1894, 
The Sojourner’s Truth Club gave a lawn party 
on the grounds of Miss Mary E. Jackson, July 5, 
the proceeds being for the henefit of a sewing 
school soon to be established in this city. 
EK. Yurner. President, 
L. V. Jonson, Cor. Secretary, 
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LETTER FROM BIRMINGIIAM, ALA. 


_—_—_—_— _—_—— 


Last month a letter from Miss Ghant from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was published. This month we 
publish extracts from one from Mrs. J. R. Eng- 
land, one of the leading and active ladies of that 
city. The letter showing something of the work 
of the women of that city will be inte ‘resting to our 
readers. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Just about the time your letter was received we 
were preparing for a Woman’s Convention in our 
city; this kept me quite busy. We had a large 
number of delegates from all over the state and : 
erand time. ‘The women were deeply intereste d 
and among other things raised the sum of two 
hundred and thirty-three dollars for the Baptist 
school at Selma. I myself gave a talk on the 
work of the women in the eae and east and 
many subjects concerning women and the home 
were discussed. I think the Era is just what we 
need and is indeed worth the cost. The women 
here ave doing good work, although mostly in 
charitable and literary lines. We expect soon to 
join you in forming a league. 

I think a convention for the interchange of 
thoughts, for the planning of ways and means a 
splendid idea, not the least among its benefits is 
the inspir: ation it would oly e our women; but we 
should not be in a hurry, we should prepare well 
and carefully. I should like to see this section 
well represented and have the subject thoroughly 

vitated here. It seems to me that °95 is soon 
os to think of holding the convention. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. J. R. ENGLAND. 


Woman’s Era Club. 


Motto: Tlelp to make the world better. 


The Woman's Era Club held their last regular 
meeting for the season on Thursday evening, June 
2), in the Sunday school room of St. Augustine 
Chureh to meet again for work on the third Thurs- 
day in September. Important business was tran- 
sncted, Article III of the Constitution was amended, 
‘to read all names presented for membership shall 
he balloted for and will be elected if receiving the 
votes of two-thirds of the members present. This 
plan to go into operation at the opening of the fall 
meeting of the club, The list of names offered for 
membership was laid over for the first fall meet- 
ing. A committee consisting of the treasurer, 


Mrs. T. Taylor, Mrs. M. L. Richards, Mrs. C. 
Hall and Mrs. S. Johnson were appointed to bank 
all the money now in the treasury, reserving 
enough for necessary expenses, The Woman’s 
Era Club has now joined the grand army of clubs, 
having received the report through their president 
that they are now one with the * Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs,” having com- 
plied with the rules and paid the annual fee. The 
Woman’s Era Club closes the year with hopes of 
a future that will be filled with good works; they 
are ambitious and indulge in dreams that have 
been fully realized by some of our sister clubs. 
H. SMITH, 
Recording Secretary W. E. Club. 


The Women’s Loyal Union. 





New York and Brooklyn. 

The Woman’s Loyal Union held a special meet- 
ing Monday afternoon, September 23, at room 
61, Bible House. There was not even standing 
room, ladies having to stand in the hall without. 
Mrs. Victoria Mathews, president, presided. The 
meeting was called to protest against Southern mob 
violence, and to endorse Miss Ida B. Wells as a 
public agitator for the rights of our people every- 
where. Among the speakers was Mrs. EK. 5Ste- 
phen Mathews, a distinguished English lady, a 
temperance union organizer, delegate trom Great 
Britain to the World’s Columbian Fair; Prof. 
Searborough of Wilberforce, T. T. Fortune, and 
our Canon Wilberforce, Dr. W. B. Derrick. The 
meeting was splendidly enthusiastic. Bishop 
Turner was also commended for his quick and 
courageous defence of Miss Wells when the asso- 
ciated press despatches chronicled condemnatory 
words alleged to have been uttered by a promi- 
nent lawyer of Washington, D. C., which has 
since been denied. The Woman’s Loyal Union 
recognize manly courage and the fearless exercise 
of the same, even though Se by Southern 
intimidation, as Bishop Turner ever is, hence they 
authorized Dr. W. B. Herrick to nid him 
with a resolution of appreciation. 


CORRECTION. 
The mother of Miss Theodora Lee of Chicago, 
writes to say that the statement made in the last 


issue of the Era concerning the engagement of 


her daughter is incorrect. 





——ow 
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SOCIAL NOTES. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Foster of Prince Street, 
Cambridge, have been entertaining Mrs. Harry C, 
Lewis and children of Brooklyn, and Miss Helen 
St. Clair and brother of Cincinnati, who were 
en route for Canada. On the 14th they gave a 
delightful ** drag” party, starting from Brookline 
and driving through Concord and Lexington where 
a delightful dainty luncheon was served on the 
green. The party consisted of twelye. 

NEWPORT. 

Miss Ella Smith of Newport gave a delightfut 
supper to celebrate the birthday of Mrs. Mary 
Evans Wilson on the evening of July 2d. Mrs. 
Wilson honored the occasion by appearing in her 
wedding dress, an exceedingly rich affair of ben- 
galine silk and chiffon. Two immense bride and 
groom cakes were among the ornaments of the 
sumptuous table, 
the bride, the groom, Mr. Alphonso Stafford of 


Washington, and by Miss Smith. The table dee- 


Toasts were responded to by 


orations were in red. 

Mrs. Silas Dickerson of Newport, after many 
years suffering from indigestion has obtained im- 
mediate and entire relief through Christian Science 


treatment; she is now an enthusiastic student of 


the science, and with her renewed health and spir- 
its is a most interesting talker upon the subject. 


Prof. Geo. W. Cook of Howard University, as 
usual, spent a few days in Newport during July. 

Mrs. Charles W. Boyd of Brooklyn has gone to 
Newport for the summer. 

Mrs. James W. Baxter and family, and Mrs. 
Kstelle Jarvis of New York are in Newport for 
the summer. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Sea Island city air seems drawing to Philadel- 
phia clergymen particularly. Rev. O. M. Waller 
of St. Thomas Church and Rey. H. L. Phillips of 
the Church of the Crucifixion have purchased 
homes there and are most comfortably established. 
The Rev. W. V. Tunnell Dean of King Hall, 
Washington, D. C., and family will spend August 
there, as will also Rey. George J. Brage of St. 
James Church, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew F. 
have opened their Cape May Cottage and are 


Stevens and family 
entertaining a large number of friends. This pop- 
ular resort will be gayer this year than usual. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Dickey have taken a cottage 


there. It is expected that Mr. and Mrs. Terrell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Church will also add to the cot- 
tage life. Many Philadelphians will, as usual, 


c 


summer there. 

The many Boston friends of Miss Maria Jones 
will be glad to know that she has recovered from 
a tedious illness which has contined her to the 
house for several weeks. 

The basket pienic of St. Thomas Chureh Was 
such a success that it encouraged the Guild to give 
a lawn party on the 19th at Sweet Brier. (Quite a 
number of strangers were in attendance, 


Miss Mollie Durham is in Brooklyn the guest 
of Mrs. W. L. Mars. 


Later in the season she will 


join her mother and sisters at Ellsview in that 


garden spot of Philadelphia, Chester County. 


Bosron. 

Boston and Boston only will be “‘home” to 
many of our best girls and boys who, on the com- 
pletion of their schooling here, go out into various 
parts of the country carrying their gifts and eraces 
to contribute towards the world good work while 
making their own living at practicing the profes- 
sions of medicine, law, preaching, teaching and 
nursing. 

The love of Boston and the intense desire of the 
cultivated colored people to spend as much time 
as possible therein is pathetic. The agility shown 
by the Boston worker in southern fields In getting 
home when school closes is only equaled by that 
shown by the clerks and sales people ina big dry 
goods establishment in getting out when the gong 
sounds. This is a great compliment to Boston 


atmos} here, 


The presence of many strangers in the city has, 
as usual, started the annual summer festivities, 
Of course a harbor party had to come, first one 
occurred on Thursday, July the 19th, and was fol- 
lowed by a reception on the next ( Friday ) evening 


given by Mrs. E. E. Brown at her home at Boston 
Highlands to her guests the Misses Wilson of 
Indianapolis, Ind. The Browns, a young married 
couple, ave already noted for their abundant hos- 
pitality and whole heartedness, and the invitations 
for Friday evening were extended with their usual 
lavish hand, result, a crush of sweet girls in lovely 
summer dresses and fine boys in unlovely dress 
suits. All who were brave enough to fuce the 
rigors of that intensely hot night and don party 


clothes and vloves were made as comfortable and 


happy as congenial company, delicate viands, iced 
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drinks and sweet music (by an orchestra in the 
alcove off the parlor), could make them. Mrs. 
Mitchel and Mr. Geo. Ruflin sang, and the more 
courageous among the young people danced a 
little. All made the acquaintance of the stranger 
gvuests. These ladies are the sisters of that dis- 
tinguished lady the wife ef ex-senator Blanche K. 
Bruce, also ex-recorder of deeds at Washington, 
D. C.; however, they are not dependent for con- 
sideration on any reflected honor from their sister, 
having a charming and winning personality of their 
own of which dignified simplicity of manner is the 
most conspicuous feature. The Misses Wilson 
were born and begun life in Cleveland, Ohio, as 
public school teachers, later when it was deter- 
mined to make the public school system of Indian- 
apolis the best in the country by employing the 
best teachers at the largest salaries, these young 
ladies among others were sent for to help carry 
out the scheme. They are hard working teachers 
with an intense love for their work. ‘They have 
built a lovely home in the city of Indianapolis to 
which they have removed their loved and honored 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson. ‘Their father was 
for years a successful dentist of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Doubtless many courtesies will be extended these 
ladies who are making their first visit to Boston. 
The strangers at the party were, besides the 
gvuests of honor, the Misses Howard, Miss Benja- 
min, Miss Florence Smith, Miss Hare of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mrs. John Downing of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mr. R. G. L. Paige of Virginia, and Mr. Wibican 
of New York, Mr. W. H. Hackley of Chicago, 
Mr. Wm. H. Hunt of Groton, and Mr. Charles 
Moon of New York. 

Mr. R. G. L. Paige who has been in the city 
for the past six weeks left Sunday night for his 
present home in Berkley, Va. ‘* Dick” Paige, 
who early in life was compelled by his delicate 
health to leave Boston and seek relief from asthma 
in his native air, has grown rich and robust in 
Berkley. Ife came in June to Boston, his former 
home, to look for place and opportunity for some 
of his many sons, and reluctantly left the loved 
scenes of his school-boy days only on the repeated 
requests of his wife and eight children for ** papa” 
to come home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Teamoh received their 
friends at®their home on West Cedar Street, Sun- 
day, July 15. The bride was charming in her 
wedding gown. 

Messrs. Parker N. Bailey and W. P. Hare spent 
a week at Cottage City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hemmings and family are 
at Cottage City for the summer. 

Miss Marie Louise Burgess who isa regular 
valued contributor to the columns of this paper, 
made her exodus from the South with the rest of 
the Northern workers. Her field of action is at 
Hampton, where she is doing splendid work for 
her race and sex. Just now she is resting at the 
home of her aunt on Charles Street. 

Miss Elizabeth Johnson of the Women at 
Home Department of this paper, is already re- 
gaining her health and eyesight almost lost in 
overwork. She is a valued employee of Balch 
Bros. publishing house, and her place will doubt- 
less be kept open for her until her complete res- 
toration to health. 

Misses Etta Toliver and Mary Only are at 
Narragansett Pier. 

Mr. B. R. Wilson’s gift to his bride was a 
grand piano. 

The Misses Washington who teach in Louisana 
are enjoyiug their well earned vacation and rest 
at their home at Boston Highlands. 

Dr. Milton D. Brown who graduated from the 
Harvard medical school in June last, has received 
a six months’ appointment to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Mr. Richard Lewis has returned from the North 
much tanned and very much stouter. 

Mr. Stanley Ruffin has removed his office to 
Hartford, Ct., from which city he has obtained a 
large contract for work which will take six 
months or more to complete. Mr. Honeysuckle 
the young man who lost a leg in a railroad acci- 
dent a few years back, has been given a lucrative 
position, and accompanied the firm of Barnes & 
Ruflin as timekeeper for the werkmen employed. 


Miss Maud E. Cuney left Boston for her home 
in Texas the early part of July. 

Mr. Sydney Woodward is to give a concert at 
Newport and one at Jamestown. He is to be as- 
sisted Miss Georgie W. Glover, Mr. Edward 
Glover and Miss Edna Brown. 


Dr. and Mrs. Grant have returned to town 
from their bridal trip. They are in town only for 
a short time however, and will probably soon be 
an added pair to that colony of turtle doves now 
cooing at 29 Mary street, Newport. 

Miss Bessie Mitchell of New Bedford will 
spend the month of August in Newport. Misses 
Louisa Lewis and Mabel Grant of Boston, also 
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anticipate an August visit to that delightful city 
by the sea, 


Philadelphia has a welcome addition to its 
social life in the bride of Dr. Wm. Warwick. 
This lady who was much admired as Miss Bella 
Smith of New York, has won all hearts by her 
Winning charm of manner. 

NEW YORK. 

The Warick-Smith wedding was a very brilliant 
affair. It was said that more than four hundred 
presents were received : they were arranged on 
tables placed completely around a large room, 
leaving barely space enough for anyone to pass 
through. The fortunate couple departed under 
the fairest auspices for their future home, German- 
town. New York’s loss in this instance is the 
quaker city’s gain, though this marriage bids fair 
to link New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
socially closer than anything that has happened in 
recent years. All eyes are turned upon the 
Whim-full, but Winsome sister, Miss Kate Smith, 


Half of the town went down to spend the fourth 
at Asbury Park, White Head House. Among 


< 


them were Miss Kate White, Brooklyn’s leading 


young lady, chaperoned by Mrs. T. B. Frances ; 
they will end the season at Saratoga as will also 


SS 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Pegram Williams and a host of 


popular young men, 


Mr. Joseph Attwell of Newark, N. J., is sum- 
mering at Atlantic Highlands. Mr. Attwell has 
Just returned after spending his vacation with his 
charming wife of only a few months, 


The many friends of Mrs. Jerome B. Peterson 
(nee White), will be pleased to learn that she is 
fast regaining her health, It was exceedingly sad 
that the joy over the advent of a beautiful son 
Was SO soon shrouded with gloom. It was a pain- 
ful blow to the whole family. 


The King’s Daughters «< Willing Workers,” Mrs. 
Dr. White, President, gave their annual afternoon 
and evening picnie which, despite the thr utening 


weather, proved a most enjoyable affair, 


St. Philips P. E. Church Sabbath School excur- 
sion followed closely the King’s Daughters affair, 
a success in every way. Among those who at- 
tended were Mrs. Dr. Warick, who came on from 
Philadelphia for the occasion. Mrs. Wm. ©. 
Green, Mr. Potter, whose wedding occurred a 
week or so prior to the Warick-Smith. This 
happy young couple have chosen Brooklyn as 
their future residence, 


Miss J. Imogen Howard and sister have jour- 
neyed to Boston to enjoy a part of their vacation. 
They propose visiting a number of resorts before 
fall. Dame rumor has it that a certain foreign 
gentleman becoming disconsolate, owing to the 
fact that everybody was either out of town or 
going, acted on quick resolve and took the palatial 


Steamer Puritan en route for Boston. Its inter- 


esting just why Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. James E. Garner and daughter, 
the beautiful Miss Evangeline Walker of Brook- 
lyn, left Saturday for Pittstield. Mass., Mrs, 
Garners home. 


The Misses Florence and Cordelia Ray, school 
teachers, have decided to spend their much needed 
Vacation in Stockbridge, Mass., at Mrs. Crispells’ 
ideal homestead. 


Mrs. Dr. White in company with her daughter's 
fiancee, Mr. Chas. H. Lansing, left Saturday for 
Asbury Park. 


Mrs. Baker, mother-in-law to Rev. Hutchins C, 
Bishop, rector of St. Philips, is the guest of Mrs, 
C. A. Attwell of Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Dame rumor js responsible for Whispering a 
most brilliant surprise in store for some of the 
intimate associates of Mrs. Harry T. Mars.—Anon. 


The young and pretty bride of Dr. J. Francis 
Smith is slightly indisposed, suffering from the 
intense heat. 


Mr. S. M. Tucker, brother-in-law to Rey. H. 
C. Bishop, is in town in search of a matron for a 
school for young girls in the far south. Miss 
Marcelius Munday, a normal schoo! graduate, 
was offered the position. 


The Woman’s Loyal Union of New York and 
Brooklyn inaugerated the movement of indorsing 
Miss Wells by a special meeting held Monday 
afternoon, July 16, after Which they co-operated 
with the evening meeting held at Zion's Church. 
The Union deserves unstinted praise for the cour- 
igeous attitude it has taken, even though sub- 


jected to some mistaken Judgment, it stands for 


principles not persons. Irrespective of personali- 
ties it firmly looks forward to the day when our 
people will discriminate between public and pri- 
vate matters with a truer discernment than is now 
shown. 

ANNO Domino, 1894, 


DEATH OF MRS. LOUISE WILSON. 


The first break has come in the W. E. C. jn 
the death of Mrs. Louisa Wilson, Which occurred 
July 18th. The Woman's Kra Club has lost one 
of its earnest and most interested members. She 
was a member of the Domestic Science Commit- 
tee of the Club, and was us active in the work as 
her delicate health would permit. 
an old and respected member of the Female Be- 
nevolent Firm. She was buried from the Union 
Baptist Church, Cambridge, Sunday the 22nd, 
with the badges of both societies on her breast 
and her casket covered with floral tokens of es- 
teem. The W. E. C. carried a large and beauti- 
ful token in the shape of a leaf made up of full 
blown white and pink roses, <A husband and 
Sweet mannered little girl are bereaved by this 


loss. 


She was also 
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MEDORA M. GOULD. 








‘¢ Never in the history of civilization have women 
been so honored, loved, privileged and trusted as 
at the present time,” writes Mary A. Livermore 
in an article on the American Girl, published in a 
recent number of the Youth’s Companion. What 
they do and what they are is to tell as never be- 
fore on the national character. Therefore she 
appeals to the American girl to discard absurd and 
harmful fashions, and to cultivate a strong, healthy 
physique. ‘To cease being superficial, inaccurate 
and unthorough. To embrace the ample oppor- 
tunities offered for a higher education. The 
changed condition of life she says, which confront 
the girl of today, compel a larger education than 
has heretofore been deemed necessary. Women 
are to be weighted with larger duties and heavier 
responsibilities. The doors of colleges, universi- 
ties and professional schools are open to them. 
They can pursue the same courses of study as 
their brothers and graduate with the same diplo- 
mas. She would, if possible, change the public 
sentiment so that every girl, no matter what her 
position in society, should not be considered 
thoroughly educated until she had learned a trade, 
business or profession and was self-supporting. 


‘¢Pembroke” is the title of a new novel by 
Mary KE. Wilkins. 
New England, and indicates that the success the 
author has attained in short stories is possible to 
her in a wider field. The story is a homely 
romance laid in a New England village, whose 
characters have a narrow range of life and a 
paucity of ideal incentives. It illustrates the 
power of a stubborn wilfulness, a family trait that 
in one person takes the form of a bigoted piety, 
and in another a blind perversity whose extreme 
exactings are amusing. In still another person 
the stubborn nature cherishes an injury until both 
mind and body are ruined. 


‘‘Kerrigan’s Quality” is the title of a most 
interesting story by Jane Barlow, a young Irish 
authoress whose home is near Dublin. The emer- 
ald slopes, the rough sea and the quaint villages 
are all described as they could only be by one 


BUTLER R. WILSON, 
ATTORNEY and COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 
34 School Street, (Room 33,) 
BOSTON. 


D. A. NEWCOMB & SON, . 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and Smoked Fish. 


Fresh opened Oysters and Clams. 


194 Cambridge St., 
Box 165. 


Orders called for and delivered promptly. 


It is, of course, a story of 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


BRANCH STORE, 

13 & 15 BROADWAY EXTENSION, 
Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Clothes Wringers. 

All kinds of Wringers 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


and Sweepers repaired 


LESSONS BY WAIL. 
Instructions in English Composition, 
Grammar, Use of Capitals, Punctuation, 
Formation of Sentences, etc. Address, 
Boston, Mass. Miss M. GOULD, 


Readville, Mass. 





WOMAN’S ERA. 


who has lived among them. While the pathetic, 
shrewd and humorous elements of her characters 
are presented with a realism true to life. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is a young widow 
who took up writing seriously after the death of 
her husband. She writes charming stories for 
young girls which are by some considered to sur- 
pass Miss Alcott’s. Her ‘* Polly Oliver” is a 
delightful story containing the most lovable of 
girl heroines. 

It is reported that Henry James is coming home 
to America to edit a magazine, and that Rudyard 
Kipling returns to England for the same purpose. 

In regard to the magazine which Mr. James is 
about to edit, it is possible that it will be too 
characteristic of its editor to appeal to a large 
class of readers. The later novels of Mr. James 
ean be appreciated only by those whose reading 
is extensive and whose knowledge of the world is 
such that they can reflect on the underlying causes 
of events. 

An attractive little volume is that entitled 
‘¢Aunt Lindy.” Its author is Victoria Earle, the 
nom de plume assumed by Mrs. Wm. E. Matthews, 
the President of the Woman’s Loyal Union of New 
York. The scene of the interesting little story is 
laid in the south, and the narrative 1s a pathetic 
illustration of ‘Coals of fire.’ The heroine is a 
typical woman of the negro race, well advanced in 
years, whose heart is warm, whose hand is skill- 
ful and whose life is devoted to the service of her 
Maker. The book contains four original illustra- 
tions by Mary L. Payne. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett, the author of an interest- 
ing story of adventure called ‘*‘ The Raiders,” is a 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson from whom he 
is said to have learned the art of successful story- 
telling. He isa Free Church minister and has a 
charge near Edinburgh. An editor once requested 
him to write an article on a minister’s duties. He 
wrote it in the form of a story of one day and 
received a telegram asking for more. Since then 
he has continued to write. ‘*A Stickit Minister” 
is his most successful book. The scene of ‘* The 
Raiders” is laid in Galloway, and the time is the 
early part of the eighteenth century. It is charm- 
ing for vigor, breadth, adventure, landscape and 
character. 


PRIVATE BOARD. 
MRS. ELIZABETH E. COOLEY will 
accommodate a few select boarders for the 
summer. ‘Transient or permanent, 


] 


AT 62 PHILLIPS ST., BOSTON. 





For Every Kind of 


eee LI TN TING 
Go to 


Chas. Alexander, 
Publisher of THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 


36 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON. 





ATLANTA UNIVER 


(BNIS Ins{itution trains and sends out 
y 


work among the Freedom of the South. 
and earnest young men and women, and contributions from those 
Write to the President. 


help towards their education. 





SITY, 
REV. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D. p. 


a superior class of 


THE WOMAN'S ERA. 


ped . ‘ 
Tray Oh vend Mone 


ALTANTA, GA. 
President. 
teachers and leaders for 


It solicits the attendance of intelligent 
who are willing to 


0S CO EB 


Training 


SPECIAL 


School of Music. 


UOBJEOT, 


The Training of Teachers of Music. 


Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete. 


Orchestral Instrument, Theory and Composition. 


Musie Hall Building, 





WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
Because it represents the best thought and work of the 
your race, and should therefore interest you. 


- Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S ERA. 


most advanced women of 


Because it will keep you informed on matters you cannot afford to be ignorant of. 


Because being a woman’s movement, it is bound to succeed. 


Because it is readable, it contains sixteen pages of solid matter, 


no plate matter. 


reprints, no filling up with headings and leads. 
Because its subscription price is only one dollar a year. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


JULY AND AUGUST. 


Summer School of Music 


IN THE 


Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Four hundred to seven hundred students 
each season. Lessons in Piano, (practise 
Clavier Method), Singing, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Musical Composition. 


Regular Course in Literature, 
Science and Art. 


A strong faculty of Eminent Teachers. 
ADDRESS, 
GEORGE H. HOW’ARD, A. M., 
Director of School of Music, 
20 Music Hall Building, 


BOSTON, - MASS. 


Boston Training 


Condensed Milk Go's 


Plain condensed (unsweetened) Milk is the 
best known food for infants. Best article 
in the world for a cup of coffee. Sold in 
jars at the office, 24 Park Sq., Boston 
Delivered three times per week. 
ENDORSEMEN Ls 
I have used the plain condensed milk ind found 


it worked like a mircale in transforming iny weuk, 


‘ ries, Me . ea 25h 7 1 
UNnY baoy into a st ONS, pluinp one, after ull othe? 


foods had fail d, 
MRS. McGILL, 


lO Lindall Place ; Boston. 


F. S. BUTLER. 
Practical Tailor, 


4 Mason St., Room 4, Boston. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing Cleansed 
Dyed, Repaired and Altered. 


MISS R. A. SMITH. 
Dressmaker, 


executed 


Fashionable 


Order promptly 


All work guaranie: d. 


37 Anderson St., Boston, 


Madame S. G. IRVEN’S 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING PARLORS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Colored Women’s |] eague, 1027 Charlotte St. 


MISS G. H. WILLIAMS, 


BUSINESS ADVISER. 


Hours for Consultation, 4 P.M. tog P.M. 
48 Charles St., Boston. 


Trustworthy advice given on ALL subjects. 


HOUSEWIVES 


Buy your Kerosen Oil and get the best 
a 2 Wwater-white o1) of 
C. H. VANCEY & BROTH EKS, 
34 Kendall Street, Boston, Mass. 
Drop us a postal card, and we will eall, 


Because of the superior quality of this oil many 
members of the W. Ke. have pledged themselves to 
palronize the se dealers, 


DR. R. B. CALLAWAY, 
DENTIST, 


333 Tremont Street, Boston. 
OFFICE {OURS 


J A.M. tol p.m. and 1.30 to G P.M. 


Use Dr. Callaway’s Saponaceous Tooth 


Powder. Price 25 Cents. 


M. D. JONES & CO. 
REMOVED TO 
368 WASHINGTON ST., 


Cemetery Requisites, 
Day 


BOSTON, 
Decoration Supplies, 


Send for illustrated price list, 


McKENZIE & SMALLWOOD, 


DEALERS IN 
FOOTWEAR 
OF ALL KINDS. 
have with us Mr. PEGRAM, a first 


Repairing neatly done. Also 


shoes mad to orde - 


145 Cambridge St.; 


FINE 
We also 


Class shoemaker 


Boston. 


THE 


Great Historical Book 


OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


"Kine ASSASSin «tix >a 


LINCOLN, 


T. M. HARRIS. 


which tri 


Or 


By GEN. 
cds the 


Should bein every Household. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Price in cloth, $2.50: half morocco, $3.50; 
full morocco, $5.00, 
American Citizen Co. 
7 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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DO YOU WANT 
TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME? 
THEN READ THIS! 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY A HOUSE 
hase a Gel 7 7 rT 7 

IN CAMBRIDGE, SOMERVILLE, 

DORCHESTER OR EVERETT 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO CALL ON 


BALDWIN &X DORSEY, 
Real Estate, Mortgage and Insurance Brokers, 


They make a specialty of property in the suburbs. 
They furnish purchase money at low rates of interest. 


They will lend you money to build a house on your own land. 


Stop! Pay no more Rent! Begin now to buy your own home! 


BALDWIN & DORSEY, 


Real Estate, Mortgages and Insurance, 
555 MAIN STREET, - - CAMBRIDCEPORT. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


EASTERN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
— OF BOSTON, 
Street Railway Builders and Contractors for Public Works. 


GEO. S. BARNES, President. 
STANLEY RUFFIN, Sec’y and Treas, 34 School Street, Boston, 








J. P. BOND & CO. 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Shirts, Cuffs and Collars. 


Business and Dress Shirts, $1.00 and $1.50—Best Value. Cheviots, Percales, and Fancy Shirts, 75c. to $2.00. 
Nice line of Hosiery and Underwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. Neckwear, 50c. 


141 Dartmouth Street, - BOSTON. 
DARTMOUTH LAUNDRY. 
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